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STUDY I— Continued 

Nineteenth day. — §5. Jesus in Jerusalem and Judea: John 2:13 — 3:36. 
Read John 2:13-22. What is the subject of this narrative? Where in Jesus' 
ministry do the synoptists place this event, or a similar one? How does such 
an act at the outset of Jesus' work contribute to the evangelist's picture of the 
masterfulness of Jesus? With vs. 19 compare Mark 14:58. Vs. 20 is better 
translated, "Forty-six years has this temple been building." Herod's temple 
was not wholly completed in Jesus' day. It was begun in the eighteenth year 
of Herod the Great, and forty-six years later would bring us to 27 a.d. Notice 
the evangelist's interest in the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy in Jesus, and 
in the fulfilment of Jesus' own predictions. What is "the scripture" referred to 
in vs. 22 ? Is it Hos. 6:2? 

Twentieth day. — § 6. Read John 2 : 23-25. The passover spoken of here and 
in vs. 13 is the first one mentioned in John. How many are mentioned in all in this 
Gospel? Cf. 6:4, 11:55, and perhaps 5:1. Why was the faith of these Jerusalem 
believers defective ? How does the evangelist generally regard faith based upon 
"signs," that is, displays of Jesus' supernatural power? Cf. 2:11; 4:48; 6:26. 
Note the emphasis upon Jesus' divine knowledge, already implied in 1 .-48. Is this 
a part of his Logos-nature? What other reflection of that doctrine have you 
observed since the prologue ? 

Twenty-first day. — § 7. Read John 3 : 1-15. What great idea of this Gospel 
is set forth in this conversation ? How far is it implicit in Matt. 18:3 ? What 
light does it throw on John's conception of salvation ? Is the new birth a renewing 
of the moral nature, or a transition from mere natural existence to participation 
in the divine life ? Is sin a positive thing in John, or is it negative, the mere ab- 
sence of this higher divine life ? Mysterious as it is (vs. 8), it is the testimony of 
experience (vs. 11), that through Jesus men do come into a new life, with new 
thoughts, motives, and aspirations. Stripped of its metaphysical dress, this is 
the fundamental meaning of John's doctrine. Is it still true today ? 

Twenty-second day. — § 8. Read John 3:16-21. These verses are the evan- 
gelist's meditative comment upon the discourse of Jesus just recorded. The theme 
of this paragraph has been described as "the motive and effect of divine revelation 
in the Son" (Burton). What was the motive, and what the effect, according to 
these verses? 
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Twenty-third day. — §9. Read John 3:22-30. That a Judean ministry 
preceded the Galilean ministry of Jesus is one of the striking differences of John's 
narrative from that of the synoptists. What is the significance for the purposes 
the evangelist has in view of the words of John the Baptist in vss. 27-30 ? What, 
if anything, do they add to John's previous testimonies to Jesus ? 

Twenty-fourth day. — § 10. Read John 3:31-36. A meditative comment of 
the evangelist, analogous with the prologue and 3: 16-21. In such passages this 
Gospel shows close kinship withl John; cf., e.g., I John 5:1-12. The subject of the 
paragraph has been described as "the supreme character of the revelation in the 
Son' ' (Burton) . How does it describe salvation ? What does it say of Jesus as life- 
giver? Vs. 34J, "for he giveth him not the Spirit by measure," is significant: 
"The whole work of Jesus as conceived by John is bound up with the presupposi- 
tion that a divine Spirit, active from the beginning, was now finally revealed in 
him" (Scott). 

Twenty-fifth day. — § n. Jesus in Samaria, and his return to Galilee: John 
4: 1-54. Read John 4:1-3. Note the emphasis on baptism, already in the evan- 
gelist's day an established rite of the church (cf. 3:22), as practiced by Jesus, or 
at least by his disciples under his direction. How does the evangelist account 
for Jesus' departure from Judea? How does 4:1 bear upon the rival sect of 
followers of John the Baptist ? Cf. 3 :3o. 

Twenty-sixth day. — Read John 4:4-12. The earlier Gospels describe Jesus 
as working almost exclusively among Jews. But Christianity had now become 
a movement almost wholly gentile. Notice that this story describes Jesus as 
interested from the first in Gentiles as well as Jews, and thus gives his personal 
work a wider scope, in line with the subsequent expansion of the church. On this 
universal element in John cf. 3 : 15-17. It is of course involved in the conception 
of Jesus as the divine Logos; which relates him not simply to the Jewish nation 
but to all mankind. In John "the universal nature of Christianity is more fully 
recognized than in any other New Testament book " (Scott) . Notice also the idea 
of salvation as eternal life, vs. 14; and of Jesus as the giver of it, vss. 10, 13; the 
supernatural knowledge of Jesus, vss. 16-19; the respect expressed for the Jew- 
ish religion, vs. 22; and especially the assertion of the spiritual nature of re- 
ligion, vss. 23, 24. This divine Logos is the Messiah of Judaism, vss. 25, 26. 

Twenty-seventh day. — Read John 4:27-38. Vs. 27 reflects the severe dignity 
of Jesus; the disciples, although surprised, do not venture to question him. This 
is characteristic of the picture of Jesus in this Gospel, in marked contrast with the 
synoptists; cf. 2:3, 4 where he acts, not at another's direction, but only in his 
own time. Vs. 34 brings out the sonship of Jesus, not in its philosophical, but 
in its religious and moral aspects. This is the view of his sonship brought out 
in the earlier Gospels. Jesus supremely loved, trusted, and obeyed God as his 
Father, and this experience made his life a revelation of God to men. Does modern 
experience confirm this side of John's view of Jesus ? 

Twenty-eighth day. — Read John 4:30-42. Note that many Samaritans 
believe on Jesus. In this story, "the later mission to Samaria is prefigured and 
at the same time justified; for it is on this soil, where the church was first to take 
root among an alien people, that Jesus makes his great declaration of the uni- 
versality of his religion" (Scott); cf. Acts 8:5, 6. Notice the emphasis upon the 
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universal significance of Jesus as not simply the Jewish Messiah, but Savior of the 
world. 

Twenty-ninth day. — § 12. Read John 4:43-54. Notice the supernatural 
power ascribed in this story to Jesus: he heals the child at a distance, and with a 
word. Compare with this the healing of the centurion's servant (Matt. 8:5-13), 
where the strength of the faith of the gentile centurion is brought out. This 
story emphasizes the sheer power of Jesus as divine Logos. The designation of 
this as "the second sign that Jesus did" is a further hint (cf. 2:11) that the reader 
is to observe the number of signs, seven, recorded in the Gospel. 

Thirtieth day. — As you look back over this first part of the Gospel, 1 : 151 — 4: 54, 
what great ideas of this Gospel do you find brought out in it ? What elements 
in it bear upon the development of the church, its scope and institutions ? What 
upon the relation of the church to Judaism and the sect of John ? What upon 
the character of Jesus as Son and Logos ? What upon the meaning of sin and 
salvation ? 



STUDY II 
THE CENTRAL PERIOD OF JESUS' MINISTRY (5:1—8:59) (1) 

First day. — § 13. Read John 5:1-0^. The feast mentioned was perhaps the 
Feast of Purim, which commemorated the deliverance of the Jews recorded in 
Esther, and fell in March a few weeks before the Passover. The pool of Bethesda 
has been variously identified in modern times. It was evidently fed by an inter- 
mittent spring, to the flowing of which healing qualities were popularly ascribed. 
Notice that the man's sickness is a settled condition of long standing. This makes 
his cure all the more wonderful. How does this contribute to the author's purpose 
in recording Jesus' wonders ? 

Second day. — Read John 5:<p&-i8. The Jews are less interested in the man's 
restoration to health than in the infringement of the Sabbath law as they interpreted 
it, involved in his carrying about the slight bed, probably no more than a thin 
mattress, on which he had been lying. Note that Jesus voluntarily presents him- 
self, and defends his action by the bold claim that he works as God his Father does. 
God does not refrain from works of beneficence and mercy on the Sabbath, and Jesus 
does not. This idea that Jesus' activity reflects that of God is in full accord with 
his Logos nature and may be considered the theme of the discourse, 5:10-47, that 
follows. It recalls the idea of the Jewish philosopher Philo, "that God never ceases 
the work of creation which he accomplishes through the agency of the Logos." 
Jesus' claim of sonship to God gives still deeper offense to the Jews. 

Third day. — Read John 5:19-29. Note in this paragraph: (1) the subordi- 
nation of the Son to the Father, vs. 19; (2) the possession by the Son as Logos of the 
divine quality of self -existent life, vs. 26; (3) the messianic judgment committed 
to the Son is not wholly future, but has in a sense already taken place in the revela- 
tion of the Son; faced by this revelation men condemn or acquit themselves by the 
attitudes they assume toward it; (4) the Son is the supreme life-giver, vss. 21, 24. 

Fourth day. — Read John 5:30-47. Note that in vs. 30 Jesus' relation to the 
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Father is described as in the earlier Gospels as a personal relationship of self- 
forgetful obedience. The idea of witness is prominent in the Gospel of John. 
Observe the various kinds of witness mentioned in this paragraph as borne to Jesus. 

Fifth day. — Of the two ideas of sonship expressed in chap. 5, which do you find 
more religiously helpful, the philosophical one, or the moral and religious one ? In 
the evangelist's efforts to interpret his inward experience of the religious significance 
of Jesus, he describes him as the life-giver and finds the source of the life he imparts 
in Jesus' own life. Does modern religious experience corroborate this teaching in 
its practical aspects ? 

Sixth day. — § 14. Read John 6:1-13. In this narrative, it will be seen, the 
evangelist is following closely a narrative of the earlier Gospels, Matt. 14:13-23; 
Mark 6:30-46; Luke 9:10-17, chosen as one of the most notable wonders they 
record. Observe the picture of Jesus as acting at the marriage in Cana on his own 
motion, not at the suggestion of others, vs. 6. 

Seventh day. — Read John 6: 14, 15. The people who were fed accept the feed- 
ing as a sign that Jesus is the long-expected prophet (cf. 7:40, 41), but they under- 
stand by that that he is to be their political deliverer and ruler. Jesus thwarts their 
shortsighted purpose by withdrawing. To head a political uprising would defeat 
his mission and lead only to disaster for all concerned. The point of these verses 
in the progress of the narrative is that, while these people have a kind of faith in 
Jesus, it is not the true and full kind. 

Eighth day. — Read John 6 : 16-21. This narrative, like the Feeding of the Five 
Thousand, is drawn from the earlier Gospels (Matt. 14:24-36; Mark 6:47-56). 
It is selected because of its striking picture of the power of Jesus, rather than as an 
expression of mercy or compassion on his part. 

Ninth day. — Read John 6:22-27. The multitude from whom Jesus had with- 
drawn after the Feeding of the Five Thousand now follows and overtakes him. 
They wonder how he can have crossed the lake without their knowledge, but he 
turns at once to the motive of their quest. They have chosen the lower benefit 
instead of the higher one he can give them, eternal life. They have too low and 
material an idea of messiahship and of the blessings he can bestow. 

Tenth day. — Read John 6:28-33. The miracle of the loaves and fishes now 
becomes the text for a discourse on the bread of life, much as in the last chapter the 
miracle of the healing of the sick man led to the discourse on Jesus' relation to his 
Father. The ordinance of the Lord's Supper is also in the evangelist's mind, and 
it is his intention to defend it from the Jewish attacks of his time and to correct and 
elevate the Christian idea of it by emphasizing its symbolic character. It is made 
to commemorate, not simply Jesus' last supper with his disciples, but his whole life 
and teaching, conceived as spiritual food for the life of men. 

Eleventh day. — Read John 6 : 34-40. This Gospel gives no account of the insti- 
tution of the Lord's Supper and relates it, not to the last meal of Jesus with his 
disciples, but to his whole life-giving ministry. "lam the bread of life " ; cf . Mark 
14: 22. How would you express the relation of Jesus to God described in vs. 38 ? 
Note the terms on which eternal life is granted (vs. 40). 

Twelfth day. — Read John 6:41-51. Vs. 42: John says nothing of the virgin 
birth of Jesus, explaining his divine nature as having been his long before he became 
flesh and came into the world. The evangelist's constant emphasis upon Jesus' 
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life as the source of true spiritual life is in contrast to Paul, who found the great 
religious efficacy of Jesus in his atoning death. Which idea do you find more helpful 
practically ? 

Thirteenth day. — Read John 6 : 52-59. Vs. 52 : The evangelist quotes this crude 
misunderstanding but he has it also in mind to correct a wrong conception of the 
Lord's Supper on the part of Christians. He would recall them to its lofty symbolic 
meaning, that Jesus' flesh and blood — that is, his spirit, the very principle of his 
life — is imparted to those who believe on him (vss. 53, 54). The Lord's Supper, 
he would say, has religious value, indeed, but only as it is attended by the appro- 
priation by the believer of the spirit which controlled Jesus. 

Fourteenth day. — Read John 6 : 60-65. The symbolic character of the discourse 
comes out clearly in vs. 63 : " It is the spirit that giveth life." Cf. the similar saying 
of Paul (II Cor. 3:6). Note the emphasis on the words of Jesus, vs. 63 . Important 
as Jesus' signs are deemed in this Gospel, his words have still greater value as the 
expression of one who is himself the Word of God. Notice in vs. 64 the same 
emphasis on Jesus' divine knowledge already seen in 1:48; 2:24,25; 4:18, 39, and 
perhaps 6:15. 

Fifteenth day. — Read John 6:66-71. What was the effect of this boldly figura- 
tive discourse upon Jesus' disciples and upon the other Jews ? Vs. 67 contains the 
first reference to the Twelve in this Gospel; does the evangelist presuppose acquaint- 
ance on the part of his readers with earlier Gospels ? Notice again in vs. 68 the 
high value set upon Jesus' words. What does Peter mean by the Holy One of God 
(vs. 69) ? What idea of the evangelist about Jesus comes out again in vss. 70, 71? 

Sixteenth day. — Why has the discourse of chap. 6 been called the eucharistic 
discourse ? What has it to do with the Lord's Supper ? What does it teach as to 
the real essence of discipleship to Jesus? The evangelist often conditions the 
possession of eternal life upon intellectual belief in Jesus. That is one aspect of 
discipleship as he regards it. Has it in his mind another side quite as important ? 
The evangelist is seeking to express his experience of the religious significance of 
Jesus, as the awakener and sustainer of a new life of sonship to God. Has such an 
experience any modern parallels? Are the contemporary theological and philo- 
sophical terms in which the evangelist expressed this experience equally adequate 
today? 

Seventeenth day. — § 15. Read John 7:1-9. This paragraph evidently seeks 
to correct a contemporary Jewish objection to Jesus as being an obscure country 
teacher whose work had been done off in Galilee, not in Jerusalem, the center of 
Jewish life (vss. 3, 4). Notice that, as at Cana, Jesus acts only on his own initia- 
tive (vss. 5, 8); cf. John 2:4. The Gospel now begins to show the opposition 
between the world and the disciples of Jesus, vs. 7, and "the world" more and more 
becomes the expression for the unbelieving part of mankind, in contrast with the 
little circle of believing disciples to which Jesus increasingly devotes himself. The 
Johannine idea of judgment, that is, that Jesus' presence in the world was in 
effect a judgment of the world, is reflected here (as in the work of the third day 
above). 

Eighteenth day. — Read John 7:10-24. What do vss. 16, 18 describe as the 
attitude of Jesus to his Father ? Great emphasis is laid in this Gospel upon knowl- 
edge; vs. 17 conditions knowledge upon an attitude of obedience. "The mind is 
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enlightened to observe the true nature of the revelation in Christ by a habit of 
moral obedience" (Scott). 

Nineteenth day. — Read John 7:25-30. The objection to Jesus' messiahship, 
vs. 27, that his origin was known, while the Messiah's origin would be mysterious, 
was probably one current in the time of the evangelist. The answer to it is that 
Jesus had a loftier origin than his Narazeth home, for God had sent him. Notice 
again, vs. 30, the writer's belief in Jesus' mastery of all the situations of his life. 
Much as his enemies wished to destroy him, they were powerless against him until 
his hour should come. 

Twentieth day. — Read John 7:31-36. In this chapter the evangelist begins to 
trace the gradual division of Jesus' hearers into friends and foes, resulting from that 
sifting process which Jesus' presence in the world produced. This is the messianic 
judgment in the new sense characteristic of this Gospel, and central in it. Vs. 33 : 
Jesus boldly tells his enemies that they can effect nothing against him. He will 
continue with them a little while and then return to his Father into whose presence 
they cannot follow him. This idea of Jesus as largely freed from human limitation 
is part of the evangelist's conception of his divine nature. 

Twenty-first day: — Read John 7:37-44. Through the week of the feast 
the bringing of water from the pool of Siloam to the temple was a daily reminder to 
the people of the water from the rock which had quenched the thirst of their fathers 
in the wilderness. Now on the eighth day they left their booths, entered the city, 
and proceeded to the temple. The thought of living water and the necessity of it 
to life had been before their minds throughout the week, and suggests the theme of 
Jesus' discourse. While the figure is different, the idea resembles that of 6:58, 63. 
Jesus' spirit can establish in men's hearts inexhaustible springs of spiritual life. 
Vs. 39: this thought that the coming of the Spirit was not to take place until after 
Jesus' death is characteristic of this Gospel, and is more fully developed in later 
chapters; cf. 16:7. 

Twenty-second day: — -Read John 7 :45~52. The paragraph shows the increasing 
bitterness of Jesus' enemies, still futile in the face of his calm mastery of the 
situation. Vs. 49 sets forth the religious condition of the common people of the 
land in the eyes of the leaders of Judaism. Necessarily absorbed in earning their 
daily bread, they had opportunity neither to learn nor to practice the minute require- 
ments of scribal religion. 

Twenty-third day. — Read John 7:53 — 8:11. This striking story is omitted 
from John by the best and oldest manuscripts and forms no part of this 
Gospel. It is nevertheless an ancient and beautiful tradition in full accord with 
Jesus' ways and spirit. In contrast with John's picture of Jesus this story, like the 
earlier Gospels, brings him into relations with the outcast and sinful, and shows 
a touching human sympathy and compassion on his part. Contrast 9:31, which 
the evangelist quotes with evident approval. 

Twenty-fourth day. — Read John 8:12-20. Jesus has described himself as 
the bread of life and the water of life. He now presents himself as the light of 
the world. The emphasis upon light in the early part of the Gospel has already 
been noted. Cf. 1:4, 5, and the note upon them in Study I. As the light of the 
world Jesus lifts men out of the lower life of darkness into the clearness and beauty 
of the higher divine life. The idea of witness already brought out in chap. 5 now 
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reappears. In vs. 14 Jesus' own consciousness bears witness to his relation to God 
and the truth of his message, and God in the hearts of open-minded truth-seeking 
men confirms this witness (vss. 16, 18). What familiar idea of this Gospel reappears 
in vs. 20 ? 

Twenty-fifth day. — Read John 8 : 2 1-30. The opposition between the world and 
Jesus and his followers appears again in vs. 23. Note the emphasis here, as often 
in John, of the idea of revelation (vs. 26). The "lifting-up" of Jesus, vs. 28, often 
spoken of in John, has reference to his death as carrying with it his truest exaltation. 
Obedience, the moral aspect of Jesus' sonship, finds its finest expression in vs. 20. 
Note that the sifting process by which men of their own accord pronounce judgment 
on themselves by accepting or rejecting Jesus continues (vs. 30). 

Twenty-sixth day. — Read John 8:31-36. The Gospel's great ideas of knowl- 
edge, truth, and freedom are strikingly related in vs. 32. The emphasis upon 
knowledge is one of the marked Greek traits of John. Men find deliverance through 
knowledge of the truth. Sin is here conceived as bondage, a form of limitation 
which cuts men off from the privileges of freedom. This idea of sin as limitation is 
unlike Paul's, in which the elements of guilt and culpability are prominent. 
Salvation here appears as emancipation from the limitation of the bondage of sin. 

Twenty-seventh day. — Read John 8:37-47. In these controversial dialogues in 
John we see reflected the bitterness of the conflict between the church and the 
synagogue in his day. Note the continued emphasis upon truth (vs. 40, 44, 45), 
and the return to the idea of love, so prominent earlier and later in the Gospel (vs. 42). 

Twenty-eighth day. — Read John 8:48-53. The only allusions to demon pos- 
session in John are of this kind and probably refer simply to madness; cf. 10:20. 
The great idea of salvation as eternal life unaffected by mere physical death comes 
out again in vs. 51. 

Twenty-ninth day. — Read John 8:54-59. The evangelist's philosophical doc- 
trine that Jesus is the divine Logos, coexistent with God himself (cf. 1:1), reaches 
its boldest expression in vs. 58. Can we distinguish the evangelist's experienced 
conviction of the moral and religious union of Jesus with his father from this expres- 
sion of it in ancient philosophical terms ? If so, which is religiously more significant 
for us ? 

Thirtieth day. — Looking back over these discourses and dialogues at the Feast 
of the Tabernacles, chaps. 7, 8, what do you consider the leading ideas brought out 
in them ? What value do you find in these for modern religious life ? Is John a very 
theological Gospel? The evangelist undertook the task of relating his religious 
experience to the best philosophical thought of his day. Must not Christian thinkers 
in every age undertake this task afresh ? 



